CHAPTER  VIII

LIFE ON  BOARD

THIS is perhaps as good a time as any to attempt to give a general
impression of life on board the yacht. In the first place it
should be realised that no hardship was involved, and that the
sense of safety, so far from being less, soon became infinitely
greater than on a larger ship. Not only does a small boat ride
over the waves like a cork, but there is the assurance that in
case of accident everyone will know what to do, and orders will
be received without delay ; there is plenty of room in the boats,
and the lowering away is known to be a comparatively easy
matter. On first going on board a big liner after being accus-
tomed to Mana, it felt an alarmingly dangerous means of transit.

Existence on any ship has drawbacks in bad weather or
extreme heat, but on the yacht the arrangement by which the
saloon and cabins were connected with the deck-house made the
circulation of air particularly good. A sailing ship is also without
the universal and unpleasant draughts which are omnipresent
in a steamer. In regard to the pleasure of movement there is
of course no comparison between the two.

As to the food there cannot be the same variety where no
refrigerators are possible, and preserved and salt meats are apt
to become monotonous, but we always left port with as large
a supply of fresh meat as possible, and a few hens and sometimes
a sheep. Preserved vegetables are good, and potatoes could
be carried throughout a voyage, also eggs, and some fruit such
as bananas. With but few exceptions, in very bad weather, we
had bread every day in the cabin and twice a week ia the f ore-
castle. The crew much preferred tinned milk and declined fresh
even when it was available, and for the saloon the unsweetened
variety was quite pleasant. In all other respects the meals
were such as would obtain in any simple household at home.
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